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simple and truthful statement of their case. 

And even the careful and splendid culti- 
vation on the continent of which we read so 
much, is the natural result of the necessities 
of acrowded population, and the minute 
division of land, rather than of any scientific 
and grand system of agriculture, When a 
man has but five or ten acres of Ivnd, and @ 
large and growing family to support from it, 
he will be sure to make the most of it. Ne- 
cessity willjcompel him to be generous to 
his land, to manure it, and to work it ¢o its 
utmost capacity, just as necessity compels us 
to neglect a hundred acres for want of capital 
to apply to them. 

But the minute division of lacd so favor- 
able to perfection in the cultivation of annual 
crops is extremely unfavorable to any sys- 
tematic attempt at thé improvement of 
breed cf cattle, which must of necessity 
In f et, 
it renders it impossible, except so far as the 


extend over a long period of years. 


better feeding of the individual animal goes. 

These reasons for the general unsatisfac- 
tory and unimproved condition of continental 
breeds of cattle are sufficiently obvious with- 
out farther illustration, and they apply with 
especial force to the condition of things in 


ABORTION IN COWS. 

A correspondent sends us the following 
query sent to the Kansas Farmer and the 
editor's ts ch , requesting us to 
state our views in regard to the statements 
contained in it. As the subject is of very 
considerable general interest among farmers, 
we give it in full notwithstanding its length. 
Can you, or your veterinary contributor, 
tell me of any remedy or antidote for the 
fungus on corn stalks? My cows are drop- 
ping their calves permaturely, and I appre- 
hend, from eating corn stalks. was & 
large quantity of smut, or fungus, on the 
corn this year. [ cut my corn up, and at 
the time tried to have all the fungus cut off; 
but presume more or less escaped. I fed my 
cattle three or four times a werk with corn 
fodder, and the balance of the time with hay 
and straw; salted regularly, and in all re- 
spects treated as usual, 

On the 27th of January two cows dropped 
calves. One lived two or three hours, but 
was dropped a month too soon; the other 
was dead, and was still less natural. The 
cows were in good, fair condition as to flesh, 
and after a few days were well as usual from 
appearance. 1 immediately stopped feeding 
corn fodder. Yesterday, another cow dropped 
a dead calf, a month too soon. 

I cannot account for these abortions, un- 
less they are caused by this fungus: and | 
did net suppose there was enough left on the 
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new English variety ; it is small, oval shaped, 


cream colored, and sweet flavored. Yoko- ®uestions & Answers, 
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PLANT? 
Kohl Rabi is a sweeter and more 


cabbage. 


est of the four known{varieties. 


juicy, crispy perfection. If sowed in 


tivated lettuce. 


entensively for the New York market. 


for later planting. 


THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


THE SPRING TIME— WHAT SHALL WE 


tious vegetable than either the turnip or the 
Its roots, or the edible portion of 
them, grows above§the ground. The Zarly 
White Vienna is the best flavored and earli- 


Lettuce is an indispensable dish in the 
heats‘of jsummer,\but{it‘requires a very rich 
soil, and;well kept,beds to produce it in its 


and left to grow in that way, it is not a cul- 
But if transplanted, and 
watered twice a week with manure water, it 
will grow luxuriantly, and hea! like a cab- 
bage. The Karly Curled Simpson is g: own 


The Large Curled India is the best kind 
The Paris Green Cos is 
the best of that species, and is much nicer if 


hama is from Japan ;Jit is of a deep orange | ~ ~ 
flavor, and finefgrained; we ‘prefer it to all 
others. Mammoth|Prizejis of immensejsize, 
frequently} weighing{j‘wo! hundred pounds, 
excellent for pies or for feeding to cattle ; 
but not so finely flavored for the table as the 
other varieties. 

Turnips,fthough;the last upon our list, are 
not to be despised, and twenty-five varieties 
of the different kinds are offered for our 
selection. 

The White Strap Leaved and the Red Top 
Strap Leaved ars the best of the white vari- : } 
eties for early summer or autumn use. Of Pratt s Junction, April 29. 

the yellow fleshed, the best flavored and If you propose to raise to sell, the number 
sweetest for table use, is the Karly Yellow| of plants may be regulated by convenience, 
Finland ; it is earlier and hardier than the | and there is profit in i. either on a smal! or 
Yellow Malta, which has ‘ een c.nsidered the | large scale. Two hundred plants will give a 
best. Yellow or Small Berlin, though the | liberal supply for‘an ordinary family. There is 
smallest of turnips, is in high repute in Ger- | always a ready market for any quantity, large 
many, France and Holland for the table, and | or small, esnecially if you raise it as it ought 
is much cultivated for the London market. | to be raised and get it along early and large, 
The outer rind contains the best flavor, and | by & werm, mellow, highly manured soil. 

the tubers or bulbs must not be skinned} A pound of fresh seed will sow a bed 20 by 
when prepared for the table. 100 feet and give twelve or fifteen thousand 
Golden Ball is fine grained, sweet and ten-| plants, and you need about five thousand 
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ASPARAGUS. 
Editor Massachusetts Ploughman. 
Will you tell m+ through the Ploughman 


how many asparagus roots a person would 
need to commence on a small scale, and yet 
large enough to make a little profit? How 
old roots ought tobe? What kind of manure 
and how much ought to be put on to begin 
with? Intact, what is the least in dollars a 
person cou'd commence with, and still expect 
any return? Where can the plants be ob- 
tained? Where can quince bushes be bought ? 
Would it be profitabie to buy some and raise 
quinces for market ? E. P. 


nutri- 


rows, 


Robertson's 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE. 


Having made some general statements in 
regard to the condition of cattle breeding 
in Holstein, and the character and qualities 
of Holstein cattle, inthe Ploughman two 


its leaves are {tied up and blanched for a 
Holstein, and explain the entire absence of Sara aa : 

Melons must find a place in every garden. 
Their cooling, juicy fruit, is always relished. 
The Russtan American Water Melon is de- 
cidedly an acquisition. Bayard Taylor 
hybridized the Persian with the Mountain 
Sweet, and produced this variety which is 
said to surpass all others in flavor and sweet- 
ness. Black Spanish is a round variety, 
smaller than Mountain Sprout, but of very 
thin rind and rich flavor. 

Jnj Musk Melons, we can recommend Skill- 
man's Fine Netted, the earliest of the green 


stalks to effect them. The corn fodder was 
ricked up each side of a pole, and the ricks 
were some four or five feet wide at the bot- 
tom; but it was very wet in the fall, and 
there are larger estates, to be sure, but they | they moulded considerably. Would that make 
are rare. The merchants of Hamburg often | any difference? The cattle have not been in 
own large and fine estates. We were invited | ‘Me field where the corn grew, this winter. 

. Do you think I am right in my conjecture, 
out to see some of them, in the country,|/.,10 the cause of the abortion? And is 
Holstein bordering on Hamburg. But they | there any remedy, or must I stand idly by, 
are not representatives of the mass of the | ahd see the whole thirty or forty cows go the 

same way ? 
people, eny more than a Boston merchant 


: I have been feeding for afew days past 
who owned and lived on a fine estate in the | meal, or cracked corn, to all my cattle, and 


country, could be considered a representa- | shail continue to do so until grass grows, so 
| tive of the body of tarmers ia his neighbor- |! can feed my cows anything with it in the 
8 
8 





der, and is by many preferred for table use. plants to the acre when permanently set, so 
eo Ruta Bagas or Swedes are usually raised for it is easy to calculate for any other conven- 
. stock feeding. Carter's Imperial Hardy ient quantity and size of space. If you start 
Swede, a novelty from Eng!aad, has received | with seed it ought to be sown now in a bed 
first prizesin England. Improved American | made deep and mellow and rich, in rows a 
is largely grown in this country, and is of foot apart, covering the seed about an inch. 
fine quality and productive. Sow them and cover with wooden rakes. Put 
We have given a few of the “ novelties,” | ® few redish seeds in the drills to mark the 
and most desirable varieties of the vegetables | TW, 80 that you can run the scuffle hoe and 
cultivated in all gardens. It is a great treat | keep down the weeds till the little asparagus 
to raise all kinds of vegetables and fruits, plants get big enough to be seen. An ounce 
and it isaluxury that all dwellers in the of seed is enough to sow sixty feet cf drill. 
country may enjoy, if they will pay a little One year old plants will do to transplant 
attention to their cu!ture in the early spring, | *® ® permanent bed if they are well grow 


improvement in Holstein cattle. It is a very 


smal country of small farms. Mere and 


The}Durfee Plant Houses may be said to form the centre of attraction at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. They were built as the 
ift of Dr. Nathan Durfee of Fall River, whose generous present of ten thousand dollars, together with a like amount given by the Messrs. 


Lills of Amherst, placed the Botanical Iepartment of the College on a firm and permanent basis. Whoever visits Amherst should byjall 
means visit the Durfie Plant Houses. 
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weeks ago, some farther allusion to them 
It will easily be 
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The Stable, 
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WALKIN iG HORSES. 


A correspondent of the Journal, in review- 
ing the Horse te prego of the December 
number, remarked that the importance of a 





may not be uninteresting. 
understood that the duchies ot Holstein and 


a following 


+, and @ Schleswig possess a rich, deep and fertile soil. 
i and 


Rs, Inc 
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plants artsing 


Miscellaneous, 
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THICK GRASS A PROTECTION 
AGAINST DROUTH. 


One of our best farmers makes it a busi- 





uding the small duchy of Lauenburg ad 


ei" ei nal GRAPE CULTURE. 

joining Holatein and closety allied politically page . 

Grapes Rave been so extensively cultivat- 
ed of late years that most farmers have be- 


come familiar with their management and 


with it, the duchies contain an area of about 
ealth nd all wi ; ‘ | 0 little more than a Fe 
rs ab ae hh gacacghee ao hape of medicine. If you can help me, I 
hall feel very much obliged; and if this is 


fifth part of the area of Massachusetts. There | hood. 


‘ i WEEKS & POTTER 


*LINT & CO... I: 
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are more than thirty large cities and towns, 
thirty-six market towns, and numerous vil- 
lie between the 53d and 55th 


lages. They 


degrees of north latitude. The face of the 


country is flat areund the coast, but undu- 
ating and more or less sandy in the interior. 
‘The climate is moist and temperate, the cold 


being steady in winter and the heat prevail- 


fectly evident tha, the term “thoroughbred,” 


From what has been said it must be per- 


as applied tv Holstein cattle, is utterly ab- 
surd and meaningless. There is no such 
thing as a class of “ thoroughbred ” Holstein 
cattle, never was,and p:obably never will be. 
Chere is not even an improved breed in Hol- 


stein. The term “ thoroughbred,” has come 





ing in summer. 

The cattle are abundant, and so are the 
horses and the sheep, but all these classes 
of stock are coarse and what would be 
considered unprofitable, as they have never 
been bred with any science or skill. 

It should be understood that there are no 
breeds on the continent that can be consid- 
ered as improved in the sense in which cattle 
n England and Scotland have been, by a 
long and persistent application of science to 
the improvement and perfection of stock for 


specific purposes; none that possess the ad- 
mirable symmetry of form, and beauty of 
proportion 


aK aided by 


which are the result of great | 
natural | 

| 
advantages, | 


unquestionable 


The reason of this general low condition | 

neat stock on the continent is perfectly | 
bvious. There has scarcely ever been a | 
period of twenty consecutive years of pro- | 
found peace in any country there within the 
whole course of its history. Feudalism died 
hard on the continent. And even in coun- 
tries, if any exist, which were not actually 
invaded and overrun by devastating armies, 
their approach created a feeling of insecurity 
but little calculated to promote any progress 
in the arts of peace. Where a farmer's stock 
was liable to be seized and atampeded, there 
was little encouragement to make systematic 
and expensive improvements. The worse 
the condition of stock, the less likely would 
it be to tempt the foe, while the sound of 
eannon every few years, interrupted any 
steady farm labor on the part of the male 
population, beyond what was indispensable 
to meet the limited wants and necessities of 
the moment. 

It is said that in 1906, the right wing of 
Marshal Soult's army encamped a few days 
on a large estate in one of these very duchies, 
and during that time they devoured two 
hundred and sixty milch cows, and six hun- 
dred sheep, and their fate would have been 
the same if they had ail been magnificent 
Shorthorns or the best of Webb's superb 
Southdowns, instead of the eoarse long 
legged unimproved breeds of the country. 
Armies do not respect improved stock. 

But added to the state of war, which has 
been the normal or chronic condition of the 
continent for centuries, peace and quiet 
being rather the exception than the rule till 
® recent period, the tenure of land has 
Operated powerfully to retard improvements 
which require many years of perseverance to 
effect. The people of these very duchies 
were serfs down to the year 1804, and being 
naturally a alow and phi-gumauc people, it is 
easy te understand that they would not 
hasten to make changes. They are undoubt- 
edly better educated and more intelligent 
now than they were half a century ago, but 
improvements do not always keep pace with 
intelligence, as witness the horrible condition 


to be technical, and is properly applied only 
to the race horse of England and elsewhere, 
and is never properly applied to neat stock 
of any kind, least of all, to a breed or race 
that has no claim to systematic improvement. 


—— 


give me the desired information by mail ? 


not in time for this months issue, will you 


and by so doing, greatly oblige yours, truly, 
J. B. QUIMBY. 

Madura, Clay Co., Kansas, Feb. 13, 1871. 
ANswer.—Abortion in cows is not com- 
mon in the agricultural districts, but attacks 
cows chiefly which are kept near large towns 
and cities. 

In your cases, it seems to resemble an epi- 
zootic (epidemic) disease. If I am right in 
this conjecture, there will be a short, audible, 
involuntary cough, and it will be accompa- 
nied by weakness and debility of the body. 
his debility and weakness, to most persons, 
wili prove deceptive, because the blood is or 
has undergone a morphological change, and 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 

We have repeatedly called attention to the 
fact that the supply of P-:uvian Guano was 
nearly exhausted, and that it was useless to 
look longer to the Chincha Islands for this 
precious fertilizer. In the Keport of Dr. 
Voelcker recently submitted to the Roya] 
Agricultural Society which came to hand 
few days ago, he says: “Peruvian guano 
afpears to be nearly exhausted, and recent 
importations not only contain a considerable 
proportion of large stones and fragments of 
rock, but also fine sand, which cannot be 
readily detected without a chemical exami- 
nation.” The anaiysis of a late importation 
follows, which c'early shows the increasing 
deterioration, and that the quality which we 
used to get can no longer be expected. Those 
who are thinking of buying will do well to 
bear this in mind. 


JERSEYS AND GUERNSEYS. 


We notice by the schedule of prizes of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England re- 
ceived a few days ago, that these classes of 
cattle are officially recognized as distinct 
breeds with separate and distinct prizes of- 
fered for each. The term “ Alderney” is 
not recognized as applicable to Jerseys. 
This is right and as it should be. 

The term “thoroughbred” is not, of 
course, recognized as applicable to anything 
except the horse, to which it by prescription 
belongs. It is never used by any English 
writer or breeder as applicable to anything 
else, and we never saw i! applied in Bngland 
to any class of neat stock, or to any class of 
horses except the running horse. 


CATTLE DISEASE. 


Mr. John Lowe, of Fitchburg, a few days 
since, discovered the appearance of Epizoo- 
tic Apatha in his cows. 

He immediately ordered two cows, all he 
had, to be killed and buried. He promptly 
notified the selectmen, but preferred to kill 
the animals fearing that if he kept them the 
disease would be communicated to the cat- 
tle belonging to his neighbors. 

Mr. Lowe is a butcher, has purchased 
cattle both at Albany and Brighton, and 
has never had reason to suspect that any 


Bites womens ov c ‘_@ —_ 

The above shows the necessity of the au- 
thorities of the cities and towns enforcing 
the order issued by the commissioners to 
have slaughter house premises thoroughly 
disinfected. 














ef our own public roads, and our habit of 
bragging of our schools, and our civiliza- 
tion. We travelled a few days over Holstein, 
and conversed with many people, and found 


the proprietors and large farmers well in-| the market that can be found for this pro- 
formed and intelligent men, but there is a| duct, which is simply the dry, evaporated 
large class among the peasantry that is idle 
and lazy, disinclined to provide for the 
future, devoted to the pipe and the beer 
glass, and diffusing the concentration of the 


spirit of laziness over everything around 


Of course nothing like our driving American 
thrift and enterprise can penetrate even the 


outskirts of such a eommunity. 


As a general statement it may be said with 
truth that the improvements of neat stock 
“pon the continent of Europe have been 
greater within the last twenty years than all 


that had preceded this time for centurie 
past, and that these improvements are du 


POTATO FLOUR. 


Few persons in the United States are 
aware of the demand for farina, or potato 
flour, and of the almost unlimited extent of 


pulp of the ordinary potato, the whiter and 
more free from black specks the better. It 
is used for sizing and other manufacturing 
purposes, and with the aid of precipitation 
and acid is converted into starch. In Europe 
it meets a large and increasing demand, in 
its primitive state, as potato flour; and in 
Lancashire alone 20,000 tons are annuall 


" pound; so that the 


©\ent rate. 


sold, and as many more would be taken t order to equalize the honey. 


put intothe market. When calcined it is 
used largely for silk dressing and other pur- 


poses. 

At this time the quotation for potato farina 
in Liverpool is a litie over 4 cents a pound, 
while wheat flour is about 2 1-6 cents a 
potato flour is worth 


then, and then only, do the calf attachments 
to the womb or uterus of the mother sepa- 
rate. The cow brightens up, and feels as it 
were a new life, though carrying her dead 
offspring, which she will continue to do till 
the fresh stimulus given by the blood, which 
formerly gave life to the calf, enables her 
system to contract the womb, and thereby 
expel the foreign body. 

The true causes of abortion are: Ist. 
Feeding on siop, or other milk secreting ma- 
terials; 2d. Insufficient feed, of whatever 
description; 3d. The attempted reproduc- 
tion of the species, while at the same time a 
drain is being made upon the system by an 
excessive and unnatural demand for milk ; 
ith. Irritation of the white membranes of 
the wind pipe, changing and weakening the 
blood; 5th. Exudation, pleuro-pneumonia, 
or other delibitating disease. 

Any of the above named causes, singly or 
combined, when acting upon an animal 
placed at so great a disadvantage as we have 
shown, will necessarily result in outraged 
nature choosing her great prerogative be- 
tween life ani death and the perfect. propa- 
gation of her progeny. 

For prevention, 1 would say; Ist. Feed 
substantial feed, and enough of it, but not 
excessively sloppy or wet; 2d. Gradually 
increase the quality of feed, as the cow ap- 
proaches the time of calving; 3d. Dry up 
the milk in all cows which do not naturally 
stop secreting milk two or three months be- 
fore their time of calving. This may be 
done by giving sulphate of iron in powder 
three drachms, powdered gentian one-half 
ounce, mixed in feed once daily for ten days. 
No milking should be done, other than to 
prevent injury to the udder. If they have a 
cough, add one half ounce ginger to the iron 
and gentian. 

My advice would be to discontinue the 
corn fodder; and as cows having once abor- 
ted are much more likely to abort again, I 
would dispose of or fatten those which have 
already lost their calves. 


The first paragraph of the above is not 
correct. In this State abortion in cows has 
prevailed in our agricultural districts as well 
as among cows kept near large towns and 
cities. 

As to the cause of abortion, we have 
known herds suffer when fed on wet and dry 
food, on stimulating and non-stimulating food 
and when kept on high dry land, and on low 
moist land ; in fact the feeding and the situ- 
ation of the animals did not appear to have 
anything to do as a cause of aborticn. 
Single cases occasionally ocour for instance 
after a severe slip or fall, and when pleuro- 
pnuemonia existed in this State, it was not 
uncommon for coms, Wfdte "death. The true 
cause of abortion (epizootic) is not yet as- 
certained. Much time and money has been 
spent in investigating the subject by scien- 
tific men, without as yet coming to any defi- 
nite conclusion. It is well known that 
spurred rye ( ergot) has a powerful influence 
over the uterus. Some have supposed that 
ergotized grass seed exists some seasons and 
is thetrue cause. 


MEAL A SUBSTITUTE FOR POLLEN. 


Bees require pollen ot 
t 





th nths of February and March, or be- 
feeo one can be gathered in the fields ; or the 
bee-keeper may, through want of knowledge 
or carelessness, take out all the bee om in 
i he is exe combs, 1m 
a hive when is —_- 
ill not prosper, until they can gather from 
the dd unless a substitute is given them. 
It is well, therefore, to prepare two or three 
shallow dishes, a common tin will do, or 
shallow wooden dishes or boxes may be 
made, say eight or Me “= square << 
inch deep, and kept for P' ; 
these dishes put some Indian ea, cxmeah, 
rye, buckwheat, or even wheat flour, say ® 


perhaps need little instruction. 
who are iuterested in them the remarks of 


For those 


Mr. Clement in a Report to the Middlesex 
Agricultural Society will not be amiss. He 
says :— 

The last summer was remarkable for dry- 
ness, for the brightness of the sun, and long 
continued heat—just the conditions for ma- 
turing the grape to the highest degree of ex- 
cellence, {provided the vines were properly 
cared for, which leads us to state what we 
regard as suitable care under such circum- 
stances; in the first place, however, it may 
not be amiss to say, that owing to the con- 
ditions alluded to, grapes mpened over a 
large extent of territory at nearly the same 
time, and the variation in the time for the 
different varieties maturing, was not so 
marked as in ordinary seasons, hence the dif- 
_— of judging as to the comparative mer- 
its of many of the new sosts on the point of 
early maturity. Th- quality of each has 
not been surpassed by itself in any previous 
year within our recolleetion. 

ow then, as to the care and want of care to | 
whick we alluded, and which has been clear- 
ly observable, on soils similar in character, 
indeed, the difference is so slight as not to 
be discernible, except in the mode of treat- 
ment, 

Dry as the season was, those who gave 
clean cultivation to their vines, eradicating 
ell noxious weeds (all weeds are such) early, 
nipped them in tte bud, and kept the soil 
frequently tilled and light on the surface, 
during the dry and hot weeks with which 
we were favored, secured a good growth of 
mature canes for next season’s fruiting, to- | 
gether with a good crop of average sized | 
bunches and berries, and in many instances | 
both were very large. nthe other hand, 
those who gave one or two hoeings early in 
the season, leaving the weeds to grow, and 
the soil to bake and crack, affording addi- 
tional facilities for evaporating the water 
contained therein, need not be surprised that 
their berries were small, neithe: should they 
if deried any crop next year, for vines that 
produce half-grown fruit, are not in a condi- 
tion to set fruit buds for the next season. 
On that point our experience enables us, as 
we believe, to judge correctly. 

These remarks are not only applicable to 
grape culture, but equally so to all crops for 
which the cultivator or hoe are put in requi- 
sition, If any one has doubts as to the dam- 
aging effects of neglecting to stir the sur- 
face, and destroying all the little pumps | 
which are worthless, standing in the sil, let 
him try the experiment thoroughly, for once, 
on a small scale, on the weedy side, and he 
will be cured in theory at least, and we trust 
in practice, unless he is one of those unfor- 
tunates who frequently lay out more wrk 
than they find time to carry through. That 
disease has become chronic wiih some—the 
losses which accrue in consequence produc- 
ing no cure. . 
Does any one doubt that a weed is a 
pump? let him cut off one some sunny 
morning in July, watch the same twenty 
minutes, more or less, and see its head be- 
gin to droop—no source of supply, and evap- 
oration con.inually going on, it must be ob- 
vious, that on an acre thickly covered with 
weeds, many barrels of water are daily 
drawn from the soil, which should be re- 
tained therein for a more useful purpose. | 
Weeds not only exhaust the soil of moisture, | 
but they are also feeders on the ele- 
ments of fertility artificially applied, as is 
clearly evidenced where manure is applied. | 
That is understood by intelligent cultivators 
to guess, that if secretary mot.#e venture | 
asked, he will assert that had he neglew. / 
to stir the surface soil in his grapery fre- 
quently during the dry season, keeping the 
ground clear of weeds, his yield of fruit 
would have been only about two-thirds of 
what he did secure. : 

We are also more a" convinced that a 
warm soil, say a sandy loam, is the most 
suitable for grapes, and we need not affirm 
at this late day that a southern slope, con- 
siderably elevated above the frosty hollows, 
is the best location, for that is already un- 
derstood. No matter how much heat can 





horse being a good walker is generally over- 
looked -y those who purchase them. “A 
road horse that can walk at the rate of five 
miles an hour, ete.” The Germantown 7¢l- 
egraph, quoting the paragraph says: “We 
stop here and ask it (the Journal) if it ever 
knew a horse that walked five miles an hour? 
Not it. The walk of a team of horses is 
about two and a half miles an hour; of a 
horse in a light vehicle, from three to three 
snd a half miles an hour; no horse we ever 
sat behind walked four miles an hour.” 

The claim, it will be observed, was only 
‘tat the rate of five miles an hour,” and we 
have known many horses which were capa- 


ness always to have a thick close set of grass ; 
this, for one thing, to guard against the 
drouth which becomes so frequent; and he 
succeeds. His land is drained, either natu- 
rally or otherwise, and this helps. 1t is well 
cultivated, pulverized, and rich when put in, 
so that itis sure to “catch,” and equally 
sure to grow. The first, clover; then tim- 
othy, which is sown with the clover; and 
other grasses come in, and they form a thick 
mat. To do this they are sided by plaster 
and ashes, and manure rotting in heaps on 
the farm. Hence there is a thick sod, a 
dense growth, affording a great amount of 
pasture and good tender feed. The drouth 


flest.ed; but Allen’s Superb is a “ novelty ” 
of the nutmeg species; also Ward's Nectar, 
which is considered of fine quality. Minorca, 
is a new variety of the yellow flesh kind, very 
large and productive. ()ueen Anne’s Pocket 
isan English hybrid, very ornamental for 
the table. 

Now we come to the fragrant but not to 
be despised Onion. Did not its proceeds 
build a church in the far famed land of the 
bulb? Do not we all desire it as a flavoring 
to soups and sauces, if not as a vegetable 


and keep down the weeds during the sum- 
mer. Quick growth is desirable, therefore 
the soil must be well enriched, and frequent- 
ly stirred. Pater.familias cannot find a 
better gymnasium, than a few rods of garden 
can afford him. It will cure him of dyspep- 
sia aod the blues. 8. 0. J. 


SUMMER PRUNING OF OUR GRAPE 
VINES. 


BY DAVID Z. EVANS, JR. 


but if they are weak and neglected they will 
have to remain another year. 

If you want only a few hundred plants for 
a sort of family bed it is better to buy them 
than to reise them from seed and you may 
plant either in the spring or fall. 
impertant to look out for the condition : 
fine tilth of the ground than to be parti: 
about the time. You will have to be patient 
as you can’t expect to cut asparagus from 
the bed the firet or second year alter setting. 


| which some fast walkers depend upon. The 


? 
ble of showing this rate of speed for a frac- agen Soaner 


tion of a mile, and a few which would keep 
it up for the time specified. We are, more- 
over, authorized to say, that if the editor of 
the ‘e¢egraph will visit Chicago, he shall sit 
behind a horse that will walk and haul him 
a mile in less than twelve minutes. A friend 
assures us he formerly owned one that could 
accomplish the distance in eleven minutes. 
This was a tiorough-bred; and his walk 
was as square as could be—not the “shack’ 


never overcomes this growth; it is in all the 
lots devoted to it, green, and affords fresh 
cropping; but it is never permitted to be 
cropped too close. It is this thick turf, soft 
as a cushion, that defies the sun. A little 
rain greens it up at once; it is not evapora- 
ted as on a barren soil. The ground is less 
hard, porous and somewhat moist. The thick* 
grasa prevents the ground from being heated, 
not coming in contact «it!, the sun xs in the 
case with thin set herbage. Grass itself is 
cool; it keeps the earth cool; hence less 
evaporation. ‘The winter receives this turf 
with much grass upon it, much feed. But 
the spring finds it in resurrection, early to 
be turned on, springy, yet firm. Better have 
half or a third of the land, and have it like 
this, than to have the stock starving over 
large areas. The drouths will come, almost 


the White Silver skinned is the 


which grow to an immense size. 


do for a large family. 


same friend now owns e»stallion by Ryadyk’s’ 
Hambletonian, as graceful as he is fleet at 
this gait, who has trotted better than 2.40 
without regular training, and who can walk 
and haul the 7eleyraph editor a mile inside 
of twelve minutes. 

By the way, the natural walk of most fast 


a fine flavor. 


The Danvers Yellow is the 
best for home culture in New England, and 


flavored of the Whites ; but for the Southern 
States, there are “novelties” from Italy 
The Large 
Italian Red Tripoli has produced bulbs that 
weighed two and a half pounds, one would 
But we read of an- 
other that outweighs it; the New Giant 
Recca of Naples will weigh three and a half 
pounds, 1s of a globular shape, and possesses 
The Early White Naples will 
weigh a pound each, and has a beautiful 
silver skin, is earlier than the abeve men- 


If properly taken care of you can safely be 

gin to cut the third year, though many of the 
best cultivators wait till the fourth. 

We should advise you to step into the 
cars and run down to Concord and see Capt. 
John B. Moore and buy your plants of him. 


Editor Massachusetts Ploughman: 

As this subject has been so severely agitat- 
ed within the last few months, pro and con, 
by its different advocates, what little I may 
have to say on the subject may not contain 
any new items, strictly speaking ; but it will, 
nevertheless, give our experienced views on 
the subject, which is, I suppose, what is 
needed. 

I agree with Mr. Husmann and all others 
who advocate summer pruning of the vine, 
as conducive of good, in fact the very best, 
results. In the first place we will suppose 
the vine has been left to produce its full 
quota of wood, without any hindrance or 


finest 


You can learn more by seeing just how he 
does it than we can write, and you can rely 
upon whatever he may say, and upon the 
fairness of whatever he may charge, especially 
if you let him know that you are a reader of 
the Massachusetts Ploughman. He isa con- 
tributor to that popular paper, and he grows 
the best asparagus in Massachusetts. If you 
don’t want the trouble of going after plants 
you can send by your express and get plenty 


horses is rapid; but the practite of walking 
them “in a string,” and for a very long time 
at a stretch, while training, is apt to make 
them slower. 

We hope our Agricultural Societies, when 
awarding premiums for walking, will accu- 


yearly, either early or late, or in the middle 
of the season; seldom that we have no 
droutis at all. And in a rainy time this turf 
is a good protection against the tread of cat- 
tle, so that itis good all round, good for 
drouth, good for rain, good for teed, and 


tioned, and of a mild and gentle flavor. Can 
it be onions that we are writing about? 
Thus the catalogue names them; but one 
ean hardly recognize them in such a shape 
and weight. 


check being put to it by pinching or pruning 
until late in the fallor in the winter. The 
result is that, where you needed but one 
stalk or cane, there are two or three over- 
grown ones, and where, in some other place, 


of good strovg plants at the market in Bos- 
ton, at from 35 to 50 cents a hundred. 
large quantities probably they can be had at 
the lower price. 


| Stock Journal. 


| nervousness nor punish the animal for exhib- 


| eftet{Wo seasons are enough to get the best 





be concentrated in the soil, and we were 
about to say that, rain or no rain, if the soil 
has been prepared so that the roots will 
penetrate to the depth of twelve inches, and 
cultivated properly, a crop may be 

as asure thing. No plant, to our nowl- 
edge, will stand a pinching drought better 
than a grape vine. We believe, too, that 
the most approved method in planting vines, 
is to have the rows run north and south, 
giving each vine about sixty feet of land; 
rows ten feet apart, and plants six feet from 
each other in the row, varying a little as 
circumstances may require: that, in our 
judgment, is right fir the strong growing 
kinds, like the Concord, Hartford and oth- 
_ ers. Asa CLEMENT, Chairman. 


‘HEN HOUSE. 


rately record the time, and thus settle what 
ought to be considered good speed at that 
gait. Perhaps the Scott County, Iowa, So- 
ciety can furnish us the walking time here- 
tofore made on their grounds.—Nat. Live 


most excellently good to turn down for 
grain.—F. G., in Country Gentleman. 


=e 


RAISING WATERMELONS. 


As I am very successful raising water-mel- 
ons, I thought I would send my plan. The 
spot of ground that you expect to plant, pre- 
pare well early in the spring, by ploughing 
deep; the first of April lay off your hills 
eight feet apart each way, dig out holes two 
feet deep, two feet square; in each hole put 
a half peck rotten cotton seed, half peck hog- 





SHYING HORSES. 
A horseman whose horse is given to shy- 
ing, ought never to permit himself to evince 


itions of timidity. Whenever a horse directs 
the points of his ears in a certain direction, pen manure, and a tablespoonful of salt; 
as though distrustful or afraid, the reins ' mix well with a hoe, addin. soil until you 
should be pulled in an opposite direction, | g.t the hole full up to three inches from the 
thus diverting the attention of the animal  gurface, then draw on light loose dirt until 
from the object causing the purturbation. If, | you get it level; do not elevate it, for by 
on the other hand, force or harsh means are | go doing you cause them to die out when 
used to compel an acquaintance with the ob- | summer comes; draw your hoe around to 
ject feared, the horse will be doubly excited, | form a furrow; plant a half dozen seeds in a 
if not unmanegeable. hill—as soon as up thin out to four; second 
We have found, in cases of shying or halt- | hoeing thin to two. Continue to hoe them 
ing at real or fancied objects of disquiet, that ) every four or five days, and just before the 
stopping the horse and using soothing lan- | yines start to run, side with a plough, firet 
guage answers a good purpose. If the ob- | one way, then the other—I mean cross- 
ject is stationary, the horse, after a short | ploughing. In about ten days give them 
time, will most usuaily advance in the direc- | another ploughing and hoeing. Continue 
tion of it, approac:iing cautiously till satisfied | to keep the ground loose just as long as you 
that no danger isto be apprehended, when | can do so without injuring the vines, for in 
he will resume his way in a quiet mood. But | no case should they be moved. Drive little 
if chastised for shying, he will have two ob- | sticks across the vines thus, X, to keep the 
jects of fear instead of or.e, and become more } wind from blowing them about. By the 
confirmed in the habit of distrustfulness. above plan, 1 have gathered 1,000 me!- 
[Whitney's Waverley. ons from half acre of ground, some weighing 

over 40 lbs.—Cor. So. Cultivator. 


soe 


THE CHELTENHAM SEWAGE FARM. 


The Cheltenham ( England) Commission- 
ers have recently completed works, and pur- 
chased afarm for the disposal of the town 
sewage by irrigation. The first yearly let- 
ting of the irrigated land was effected by 
auction recently. The land was all ordinary 
grass land, to which, as yet, the sewage is 
but imperfectly applied, and comprises one 
hundred and nineteen acres. It was divided 
into six lots, which let at prices varying from 
£5 18s. to £8 13s. per acre, and realized a 
total of nearly £900. The_vyearly. cost to the 
thirty years is £1,100; so that, if the rent 
of the land should remain stationary, the 
town would only be put to a cost of £200 a 
year, and own the farm free at the end of 
thirty years, as against an expense of nearly 
£1,000 a year before incurred, with very un- 
satisfactory results for deodorizing. But, in 
addition to the rent of the land, the Com- 
missioners apply the sewage to adjacent 


desirable. 





eties. 


lings. We have them all. 


borheod, and sure to be genuine. 


Pearl. 
Hiavor is unsurpassed. 





SHOULD LAND LIE LONG UNDER 
GRASS. 


In a system of farming which makes grain 
and root crops the main products, in which 
the land is devoted to tillage, and pastures 
and meadows are secondary in importance. 
I think experience proves it unwise to let a 
field remain longer than two years under 
grass. If the object sought, by letting the 
field remain in grass, be to fertilize it there- 


ority over all other kinds. 


be the c?O} clover which, of course, should 
be under 4 . If the field is allowed to 
grass, while clover, tea” wp, or~ofuctuy 7s 
formed, the soil is compacted, and the roots 
of the grasses cause a great deal of extra 
labor in tilling a hoed crop, and often are 
not killed the first season, but grow and 
damage the succeeding grain crop. Wire 
worms and grubs are more apt to work in a 
corn crop that is planted on a stiff soil, than 
on a tender, young ciover lay. 

I have observe: that those farmers raise 


the best for later planting. 


slant on, 


ety, hardy, with large, bro aves, 


fer winter growth. 


And now come our favorites, the sweet, 
succulent peas; new varieties are yearly in- 
troduced to our notice. Carter's first erop 
has been considered the earliest and most 
prolific, but now we have Lazton’s Supreme 
which won the fifty guinea oup at the Royal 
Horticultural Show at Manchester, England. 
The next “ novelty” in peas is Hundred 
Fold or Cook's Favorite, later than tre Su- 
preme, cook a fine green, and in every way 
Philadelphia Extra Early has 
been our favorite for several years, and 
Champion of England comes next on our 
list, but we must try the newest kinds, as we 
always delight in new vegetables of all vari- 


Potatoes have taken up a large share of 
public attention in the last few years. Bresee 
has made his name celebrated by his seed- 
They were sent 
by a kind friend living in Mr. Bresee’s neigh- 
“ Early 
Rose” is surely the rose of potatoes; comes 
forward early, and cooks and eats deliciously, 
is worthy of all praise; next to it comes the 
Peerless, which should have been called the 
Its flesh is pearly white, and its 
All hail to the Peer- 
less! We raised about a peck last year, and 
were forbidden by pater familias to cook 
one of them, but we stole a dish of them, 
and forced him to acknowledge their superi- 


We must not omit the scarlet skinned, 
crispy, spicy Radishes, which we highly relish. 
The early kinds are all turnip rooted; of 
these the Scarlet Olive Radish, and Scarlet 
Turnip, are the most desirable. The Long 
White Naples, and Scarlet Short Top, are 


Spinach is a vegetable which we always 
we find the Fla re a fine wari. 
ry fe 


New Zealand is best for a hot, dry summer. 
The Prickly or Fall is the kind most suitable 


Sweet Potatoes will not grow in our cold 
climate, but fairer skies and warmer airs 
will nourish them. The Nansemond has been 


As to quinces, you can get them of any 
nursery man, but you will not find it profita- 
ble to raise them. They do better down by 
the seashore but are not generally very prof. 
itable anywhere so far as our observation 
has gone.—[ Ed. 


but one is wanted you find none. Now, don’t 
you think that, leaving out the bad effects 
which such a course of treatment exercises 
on the vine, such treatment is wrong, as in- 
terfering with proper training of that vine ? 
And not only this, in nine cases out of ten 
the vine does not ripen more than half of its 
wood; and if uot pruned until spring, these 
unripe canes are frost-bitten, and when so 
frosted the vine always suffers a severe check 
thereby. This, alone, should prove to any 
rational person the utter fallacy of neglecting 
summer pruning, and in its place, substitut- 
ing fall or winter pruning. 

I do not mean to say that you should leave 
the young shoots to grow unchecked until 
sometime after blooming, which was the uni- 
versal practice several years ago, bit begin 
as soon as the shoots or young canes are 
from five, six to seven inches long, by pinch- 
ing the ends of the shoots off with the finger 
nail, which can be readily done at this stage 
of growth, while if left two or three weeks, 
or longer, it will take several times the labor 
to accomplish the same purpose, besides 
weakening the vine by robbing it of foliage, 
while if done in time the vine is not at all 
checked or retarded in growth, by losing the 
small quantity of tender ends of shoots which 
it is only necessary to remove to accomplish 
your object. 

You must not think for one moment that 
I advocate very close pruning at all seasons, 
especially in the spring or summer, for I do 
not. I endeavor to observe a medium course 
of treatment in regard to the vine. There 
are some who advocate the (ferman, close 
method of pruning as applicable in this coun- 
try to our native vines. ButI do not, for 
the methods of pruning and training in vogue 
there will not, nor can they be, used here to 


advantage or profit. I could. if I 80 wished, 
illustrate my remarks by giving our experi- 


ence with a German vintner, who had not, 
when we engaged him, sufficiently American- 
ized his views or practices successfully to 
take charge of or conduct + vineyard here. 
There are others who advocate the let- 
alone, take-care-of-yourself system. Now, 


THE STRAWBERRY. 
Rditor Massachusetts 1 wughman: 


I think of cultivating the strawberry to a 
small extent ; can you inform me chrough the 
Ploughman the best treaties or work on the 
cultivation of the plants, the best kinds etc. 
and oblige a constant reader, for more than 
fifteen years ? BaYsipE. 
New Market, April 26, 1871. 

The excellent little treatise cf J. M. Mer- 
rick, Jr.on THe STRAWBERRY AND Its CuL- 
TURE, published by J. E. Tilton & Co., of 
Boston, is the best we are acquainted with. 
You will find in that more than sixty pages 
devoted to a description of different varieties 
with the comparative merits of each ex 
plained. 

If you propose to sell the fruit, you oan 
probably make more by raising the Wilson’s 
Albany than on any other variety, but if you 
want it for your own family use, raise some- 
thing that is fit to eat. The Triomphe de 
Gan‘l, grown in hills, is a superb berry. The 
Jucunda, the La Constante, the President 
Wilder, Hovey’s Seedling and many others 
might be namedas excellent and popular 
strawberries, but it depends a \ittle upon 
what you want them for, and the little trea- 
tise alluded to will give all the information 
you need.—[ Ep. 





~ 


THE EGG TRADE. 


The New York Bulletin has something of 
interest to say On this subject: The egg 
trade of this city is carried on chiefly in the 
immediate neighborhood of Washington 
market, and there are a number of firms in 
that locality who meke this business their 
sole specialty. A large proportion of the 
eggs received in New York come from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Next in order 
ranks our own State, and the remainder is 


The 


the best crops who do not let the fields lie 
more than two yeers under clover. Then 
manure and plant carn, sow barley or oats 
the next year, then teed with clover again 
and summer fallow fer wheat. 

Later years we have more trouble fiom 
the eorn grub than formerly, we think so at 
least, though this ewmy to corn was famil- 
jar to the Indians., Where there is danger 
from this source, itis safer to summer fallow 
first, then plant cora and sow spring grain 
and seed down. I @ not mean to be under- 
stood as objecting tan old sod for a corn 
crop, but that its togh grass roots often are 
not killed by the culivation given the corn, 





and jive over and the grain follow- 
ing; and that wire forms ope are apt | 


farms, at a certain charge per acre, and have 
reserved for experiment several acres of 
their own land, which have been broken up 
for ryegrass, and are expected to realize a 
profit of at least £20 an acre; so that the 
farm will probably be conducted without 
loss, even during the first year. 





IMPROVEMENT OF LIVE STOCK. 


Inferior stock should be got rid of as soon 
as possible. It is a very erroneous practice 
to waste provender by feeding animals which 
will make no adequate retura for the outlay. 
Old horses, cows, and sheep are very unprof- 
itable stock; the former are not vigorous 
enough to perform the labors of the farm, 


considered the best species for planting at 
the north; but now comes a “ novelty,” the 
Queen of the South, which promises great 
results. It is ten days earlier, amd very pro- 
ductive. It is said to average from three- 
quarters to a pound and a quarter each, 
while specimens have been raised that weighed 
three anda half pounds. It originated in 
South America, and is a distinet variety, well 
worthy the attention of all cultivators. 

Tomatoes have received rearly as much 
attention from experienced gardeners as pota- 
toes, anc the results have been as satisfactory. 
Last year the “ Trophy” brought twenty- 


readers, steer clear of such fallacies, for both 
of the two methods, close pruning and the 
let alone system are calculated to deceive all 
who endeavor to try them. 
I should very much like to continue my 
observations on “ Summer pruning ;” but 
will now have to bring my ar.icle to a close, 
to give room to other grape culturists, whose 
views I should like to have, both for and 
against, on a subject which is of such great 
national importance as this. 


. “Bay View Vineyards,” 


DRAINING ORCHARDS. 








equally divided between Canada and the dif- 
ferent Western States. New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania eggs command the best price 
in our market, averaging at the present time 
34 to 37 cenly per doz. From that figure the 
price recedes, according to the locality from 
which the eggs are received and the manner 
in which packed, to a low average of 20 cents 
per dozen, this latter igure being for West- 
ern limed. Jersey and Weste:n eggs are 
generally packed in barrels with oats; these 
oats, of which a barrel on arrival generally 
furnishes from one te two bushels, are of a 
merchantable value, bringing from 45 cents 
to even as high as $1 per bushel, in scarce 
times. A barrel usuaily contains about 75 
dozen eggs, and from that to as high as 100 





nearly double that of the wheat at the 

C nsignments to Liverpool are 
solicited by the brokers there, who p.omise 
to take all that can be furnished.— Ez. 


A correspondent of the Wes‘ern Rural 
says that on the farm of John Williams, 
near Detroit, orchards had been planted on 
undrained soil and, as the result, what few 
apples the trees bore were small and badly 
sheped through all seasons. The result was 
similar to his dwarf pear grounds, the fruit 
was small and poor. Since he has cut drains 
three feet deep, the apple trees have become 
productive, and the fruit fair, and handsome, 

and fair, and the 


to work more injur} in the old sod than a | 
new one. not fit for dairy purposes, and old breeding 
Moving « goodield for tillage, several ewes produce small, weak lambs and very 
in successin, injures it for bearing | light fleeces. The improvement of his 
grain crops; it isnearly as bad as other | stock should be the constant aim of the farm- 
cropping. A field.hat lies two years under . er. This may be done by selecting the best 
clover should havtone crop of the clover breeding animals that can be obtained. No 
paetured, or else —— to go down on money is more judiciously expended than 
the field. A crop ¢ clover hay followed by | that which goes to procure the services of a 
one of seed, taken/rom a field, runs it a8 first rate stallion, bull, buck, or boar. In 
much as any grainerop.”—Perin Tone, in 
Rural Home. 


dozen, although these latter do not bring as 
good a price at wholesale, on account of the 
greater liability to breakage. Eggs can now 
be bought in Jersey, within 25 miles of New 
York, for 25 cents per dozen. By the time 
they have reached the retailer’s ands, how- 
ever, freight, commissions, insurance, cart- 
age, profits, etc., have augmented the price 
to 50 and 60 cents per dozen, that being the 
price now asked. This, however, is sn ex- 
ceptionally high price, and applies enly to 
the best fresh eggs. The average receipts 


when the most needed. Oid milch cows are | &V¢ cents per seed, five seeds for one dollar. 
This year twenty-five cents will purchase a 
packet of seeds. It is as smooth as an apple, 
and some specimens have weighed one and 
ahalf pounds each. It produces but few 
seeds, but cuts like a beefsteak. It is also 
one of the earliest yaieties known, and will 
outrank all others. Every lover of the fruit, 
must surely raise the Trophy. The colored 


The Shakers, Canterbury, (says the Con- 
cord Monitor), have now completed a model 
one for the accommodation of about one 
hundred Brahma fowls. The house is sev- 
enty by twenty-four feet, with flat roof, and 
divided into four divisions by plastered walls. 
The bottom is cemented and cover-d with 
sawdust. A walk runs across the west and 
north sides. It is supplied with running 


teacupful into each dish, and when the bees 
are set out, or as soon as they commence to 
fly, set these dishes convenient to the bees 
and pute little honey ors syrup into each 
dish to attract the bees, and if they require 
it--if their stock of bee bread is nearly ex- 
hausted—they will use the meal 
—— es a i 
jets on their carry it 

cane manner that they do pollen. 
also excite breeding, and, if they have suffi 


chiefly to the extensive introduction and use 
ef English breeds, and crosses obtained by 
them with the common stock, aided by 
greater system and economy of feeding. You 
will hear progressive farmers everywhere 
boasting of their grade “Iurhams ” or grade 
Ayrshires, or some other English grades, 
but you will seldom hear of any attempt at 
improvement by skill‘ul selection among their 
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— House plants should have the benefit of an 
abundance of fresh air every mild day in Spring. 
The soil, in the pots or boxes, should be kept 
loose and a little moist; too much water is inju- 
fhe water should not be eolder than the 
ture of the room in which the plants are 
kept. Rain water is gratefal to plants of eyery 
kind. It contaius ammonia which stimulates 
their growth. An ounce of pulverized ammonia, 
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own breeds. Th-y have well fixed local races 
and breeds, to be sure, but they are in the | water. Liquid manure contains a | 


condition of the local races and breeds 


England a hundred years ago, when attempt 





in tion of ammonia. 





@ improvement began. This is the plain, | of onions, valued at $100,000, last season. 


dissolved in gallon of water, will make spring | cient honey, they will be much the better 


water even more beneficiai to plants than rain the substitute. As soon, 
arge propor- can gather from the field 


— Essex County, Mass., raised 15,000 barrels 


they will he 
| natural bee bread or pein, having 


however, as they 
forsake the meal for the 


ing doors for collecting the eggs. 
eompartments have two windows each 





they prefer it tu the substitute—J. H. 
| mas im Toronto Globe. 





plate of it shown in B. K. Bliss’ Catalogue, 


of this article of procuce in New York are 


ny muat 
r at all 

ng stuck of all kinds are some- 
times injured for want of suitable food and 


nod as makes one’s mouth water tor a slice. 





shelter at the most critical period of their 
lives, 





Squashes are always esteemed both as a 
vegetable and for pies. Hubbard holds first 
rank as a late variety, often flavored like a 
sweet potato. Moore's Vegetable Gream is a 


abvut 1,000 packages a day. 

— In the Eastern States the yin begins in the 

garter from which the cloud comes, while 
r the Pacific coast the mia fall 

water, 18 first in 


the quarter toward which 
opened to the use of plants in a mellow soil. biowing. 

















